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Kipling had described the British soldier as an " absent-minded
beggar," and the newspapers picked up the phrase and dubbed the
war " the absent-minded war." At the same time there grew up a
feeling of respect and even of admiration for the men who were
fighting thus stubbornly against the might of the British Army.
" Good old De Wet" was a cry heard not infrequently when it was
announced that he had got away for the twentieth time. Large
numbers began to realize that this war differed from all ordinary wars
in that when it was over conquerors and conquered would have to
live together afterwards as citizens of the same Commonwealth, and
pleaded for an end to it which would inflict the least mortification
upon the defeated.
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Thus in December, 1901, when Lord Rosebery broke a long silence
with a speech at Chesterfield pleading powerfully for a negotiated
peace as against the unconditional surrender upon which Sir Alfred
(now Lord) Milner was supposed still to be insisting with the
support of the South African British and the militant Conservatives
at home, he met with an unexpected response. The mood of the
Khaki Election had passed, and in the next few weeks it was clear
that the Government would have the country behind them if they
spared the Boers all that could reasonably be spared them.
The negotiations which followed the surrender of the Boers reflected
this mood.. The settlement, was effected not by an act of submission
but by a joint, treaty in which the Boer signatories were described as
acting on behalf of the Republics. But the burghers undertook to
lay down their arms and " to desist from any further resistance to
the authority of His Majesty Edward VII whom they recognize as
their lawful sovereign." The form may seem unimportant, but to.
the Boers at this moment the difference between a treaty and a dictated
peace seemed vital, and it was also in the long run to the advantage
of Great Britain that they should have placed themselves under the
obligation of observing a treaty.
But this concession was not obtained without a struggle. Milner
held strongly that conquest and the acknowledgment of it should
precede all negotiations, for peace. He also took objection to men like